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NThe sorrow and sense of tragedy that have sur- 


founded the resignation of Secretary of State 


Mohn Foster Dulles mean more than the sym- 


pathy men always feel for one struck down by 


ig terrible illness. They are a tribute to Mr. Dulles 
himself, a tribute the more remarkable for its 


aspects of irony. It is as though the announce- 


ments from Walter Reed Hospital had suddenly, 


unmistakably, revealed as Mr. Dulles’ greatest 
Yirtues those elements in his policies which, 
before, had been considered his gravest de- 
fects. 

As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was 
the center of great controversy, both in this coun- 
fry and among our allies. At home he was dis- 
irusted, and even disliked, by “liberals.” Abroad 
he was frequently pointed to as the symbol of 
America’s decline in world affairs from a posi- 


tion of leadership to one of mere negation. He 


was assailed for “inflexibility,” for moralizing, for 
lack of imagination, for failing to see that the 
Struggle against Communism is more than a mili- 
fary holding action. 

Now, many of those who said these things most 
Severely are speaking in quite different tones. 
inflexibility, moralizing, lack of imagination are 
een, and praised, as indomitable purpose, high 
Moral vision, and putting first things first. More 
than any other statesman of this generation, John 
Foster Dulles has understood the unchanging 
Rature of the Communist menace, one of Mr. 
Dulles’ former critics now writes; another of 
them states that were it not for Mr. Dulles’ major 
Policies (which he violently opposed) the world 
Would long since have been plunged into war. 
© History of course must decide whether Mr. 
Dulles’ critics were wiser when they were im- 
Placable or when they had repented. But what- 
ver may be history’s judgment on Mr. Dulles’ 
Particular policies and pronouncements, it will 
Most certainly judge him personally as he is 
Being everywhere judged now, as a courageous 
Man of noble purpose who rendered untiring 
Betvice to his cause. 


POLICIES, FUTURE PROBLEMS 


It seems impossible to say anything more final 
now in judgment on many of the particular con- 
troversies that raged around Mr. Dulles, because 
most of them are still unresolved. And it would 
seem a grave mistake—a great danger—to assume 
(as some now seem to assume) that the tragedy 
of the Secretary’s resignation had resolved them. 

The Dulles “strong” policy on the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, for example, may, and 
probably did, prevent Red Chinese invasion of 
the islands last summer. But it seems premature 
and even naive to think that this policy “solved” 
the problem of the off-shore islands. Quemoy and 
Matsu are still there, and Red China is still there, 
and a real solution has yet to be seriously sug- 
gested by our government, much less achieved. 

The controversy over the doctrine of massive 
retaliation is another example of real, and ter- 
rible, issues yet to be seriously faced. The an- 
nouncement of, and repeated emphasis on, this 
doctrine may (as many believe) have effectively 
deterred the Soviet Union from military action 
in the past, and even now in the case of Berlin. 
But the dreadful choice which this doctrine of- 
fers us—the choice between surrender or mutual 
annihilation—is with us still, and as a long-range 
policy it is difficult to see that such a choice can 
lead anywhere but to disaster. A viable defense 
policy for the United States has yet to be found. 

Another, and more elusive, example: the bat- 
tlefield where the struggle between “the free 
world” and Communism will be resolved is rap- 
idly shifting from Europe to Asia and Africa. 
And the weapons which will be decisive in that 
struggle are increasingly economic rather than 
military ones. History is not static: it changes 
even when statesmen remain the same. Who 
would say that the United States has begun the 
effort to adapt its policies to the changes which 
history will force upon it? Here, and in many 
other areas, the policies of the past—no matter 
how valid they may have been for their time— 
will not be enough. The need for adaptation and 
change is ever upon us. 
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in the magazines 


America, the noted Catholic weekly, celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary of publication with a special 
issue dated April 11. In summing up the history and 
position of America as a journal of opinion, its editor- 
in-chief, the Reverend Thurston N. Davis, considers 
the changing function of opinion journals within 
the society they seek to influence and guide. Where- 
as, he notes, fifty years ago opinion-making was 
limited to an elite, today the “sociology of communi- 
cation” has been developed to the point where “the 
opinion-maker must reach everyone, for everyone 
weighs the same as everyone else in the egalitarian 
scales of the Gallup poll.” But despite the phenom- 
enal rise of the communications media and the 
variety of blocs and agencies competing for the 
public’s attention, Father Davis finds that the role 
of the opinion journal has been in no way under- 
mined. “In fact,” he writes, “the small-circulation 
journal of opinion has a more vital role to play than 
ever before. The relatively simple days of 1909 are 
gone. There are so many new problems, so many 
emerging issues, all of them intertwined one with the 
other in the most complicated ways. There is a 
plethora of opinion about each phase of every single 
' problem. All these new questions, arising from the 
rapidly changing configuration of our times and our 
society, demand analysis and discussion.” 


One of the most prominently debated questions in 
national affairs today is the question of the relation 
between a man’s religion and the political office to 
which he aspires. In the same issue of America, 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota affirms 
that, “strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
Catholic politics, or Christian politics. The immedi- 
ate and primary objective of government is the 
good of man in his temporal achievement. This is 
different from the objectives of the Christian reli- 
gions—the good of man in his eternal achievement.” 
Similarly, “there is no conflict between Catholicism, 
or any of the major religions, and the Constitution 
of the United States.” Governmental decisions which 
may possibly involve the interests of this or that 
religious group are, Senator McCarthy points out, 
“political questions requiring political solutions.” 

But, at the same time, political action has long 
been undertaken through religious conviction. “Al- 
though in a formal sense Church and State can and 
should be kept separate, it is absurd to hold that 
religion and politics can be kept wholly apart when 
they meet in the consciousness of one man. If a man 
is religious—and if he is in politics—one fact will 
relate to the other if he is indeed a whole man.” It 
is in recognition of this, Senator McCarthy writes, 


that our founders were able to provide “the Ameri- 
can solution” to Western civilization’s age-old con- 
flict between the individual citizen’s conscience and 
the State. 


The British monthly review called The Twentieth 
Century devotes its entire April issue to a discussion 
of “the new Africa.” The contributors are writers, 
missionaries, economists, educators and _ historians 
who have had some personal experience of the 
changing continent, and whose recollections, views, 
and impressions reveal an intimate knowledge of 
Africa today. Various problems come under scrutiny: 
the painful problem of the African intellectual elite 
(“The white man detribalized me,” writes Ezekiel 
Mphahlele. “He had better go the whole hog.”); the 
attitudes of resident whites (as defined by Nadine 
Gordimer and William Plomer, among others); the 
continual crises of social injustice (four of the writers 
offer their views on the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland); the rise of nationalism and the role 
played in it by Christianity. 

The last problem is taken up in different aspects 
by Anthony Barker and Roland Oliver, who agree 
that the African has been profoundly affected by 
the hypocrisy of his Christian oppressors, “which 
the splendid labors of Scott and Huddleston, Reeves 
and Clayton have not been powerful enough wholly 
to neutralize.” Yet, as Dr. Oliver concludes, “the 
most orthodox African members of the most ortho- 
dox Christian denominations are politically in the 
nationalist camp; and the question now to be faced 
is whether it is not their Christian faith—and not any 
deviation from it—which has placed them there.” 


In Harper’s for May, William S. White sees the 
strategic design of foreign policy about to pass into 
the hands of the Senate, or more precisely, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The commit- 
tee’s actions, in Mr. White’s judgment, will reflect 
neither partisanship nor destructive hostility (as in 
Wilson’s time); rather, the Senators of the com- 
mittee are sure to join with the Administration in a 
“creative and eminently constitutional partnership 
in foreign policy.” The committee as presently con- 
stituted is fully cognizant of the common dangers 
that lie ahead, Mr. White believes, and it shows 
itself markedly capable of assuming “a burden the 
like of which has lain on no agency of Congress in 
our lifetime”—the burden of proving that our con- 
stitutional system of power balances is “fit to survive 
in the hydrogen age.” 

PAMPHILUS 


THE TOOLS OF DIPLOMACY 


The Relation Between Ends and Means Is the Central Problem in Foreign Policy 


by Lincoln P. Bloomfield 


In the field of foreign policy, one of the most in- 
triguing differences between the practitioner and the 
theoretician lies in the realm of doctrinal controversy. 
The prime controversy that has agitated academicians 
in recent years is one that is now very familiar. It is 
the alleged conflict between Realism and Idealism. 
At its heart this argument has to do with the con- 
nection between personal ethics and international 
politics. In its most explicit form this argument in- 
volves appraisals of the institutions of collective inter- 
governmental action our age has erected in profusion, 
particularly the global variety of political interna- 
tional organization that has taken shape in the League 
and the UN. It is here above all that our intellectuals 
have sometimes tended to become a trifle unscholarly 
as they hurled at each other the epithets of “Cynic” 
or “Utopian Dreamer.” Our diplomatic tools in the 
form of inter-governmental institutions have in this 
sense been made to carry a heavy supercargo of 
freight bearing on ends and means, the nature of man, 
and the general residuum of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century debates about the perfectibility 
of man and the inevitability of social progress. 
Now, in the hurly-burly of the bureaucracy, these 
issues are rarely debated in philosophic terms. This 
is not to say that policy is formulated in a ‘conceptual 
vacuum—far from it. Certainly every policy and every 
action must of necessity rest on some set of premises 
and assumptions, whether they are articulated or 
whether they are silent, and there have been times 
when American foreign policy has come to rest on 
one side or other of the argument. But far more often 
American foreign policy acts as though there were a 
general consensus in our country which partakes of 
both philosophies—the realistic and the idealistic. 
If I had to put the best face on it, I would say that 
we have tended to be idealistic in the long run and 
realistic in the short run. And perhaps this is the 
only approach that is both sane and morally satisfy- 
ing. It is not simply because, as someone has pointed 
out, in the long run we'll all be dead. The very 
separation of short-term and long-term is a step 
toward a more rational attack on our problems of 
formulating goals and selecting procedures. 
—— 
Mr. Bloomfield is Director of the United Nations 
ject at the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His article 
will be concluded next month. 


I realize that here we are speaking of ends and 
means. This is an era in which moral and ethical 
connotations penetrate the political data. One of 
the curious phenomena of foreign policy is the con- 
fusion between ends and means. I do not merely 
mean the intellectual confusion of the individual. The 
means in foreign policy often tend to become ends in 
themselves, as with the aspirations for a rule of law 
in the West, or the revolutionary tactics of interna- 
tional Communism. It can be argued that history 
is a process in which ends never do materialize, or 
at least change appreciably, in the course of striving 
toward them. The United Nations started out in the 
minds of many as an end in itself, but now is perhaps 
more commonly viewed as a means toward other 
ends. The proper relation between ends and means, 
between goals and resources, remains perhaps the 
central problem in American diplomacy and policy 
making. 


It is easier to talk about diplomatic tools than about 
the ends toward which those tools are to be employed. 
On the few occasions when our long-term goals are 
articulated they usually sound platitudinous and 
meaninglessly utopian. Nonetheless, it is perfectly 
clear that we do have certain long-range goals and 
that periodically our sights are set upon them. Those 
goals grow out of our basic social values, as well as 
out of an idealized vision of what a perfect world 
looks like to a society that enjoys rather than repudi- 
ates the status quo. We hold a picture of a disarmed 
and peaceful world engaged in constructive tasks, 
in which disputes between nations would be settled 
by orderly legal processes, and in which economic 
resources would be harnessed to tasks of human and 
social welfare. Certainly our image of that world 
would be based on individual freedoms, as well as 
on the freedom of political units to choose their own 
form of government. 

Our short-term goals are of a quite different nature. 
To be at all plausible, they have to represent a 
realistic evaluation of the situation that confronts us. 
This is clearly a situation in which our society is 
under massive assault by a determined and dedicated 
force. Our immediate goal must thus be one of self- 
preservation and indeed survival, and from this flows 
our entire contemporary strategy. Here we must 
take the world as it is, not as it ought to be. We 
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believe in disarmament but we must arm to the 
teeth in order to discourage others from taking ad- 
vantage of us. We wish to see disputes settled in a 
legal and orderly way, but we confront forces that 
want not to change the existing law but to substitute 
an entirely different legal and political order. We 
want to use our national and economic resources 
constructively, but must expend them prodigally on 
a technical race of essentially military hardware. 

In the main, it is no wonder that people both at 
home and abroad are confused about American 
motives and American actions. Some of this confusion 
is built in, and cannot be changed, given the kind of 
problem we are dealing with. Some of it results from 
the inability of a pluralistic society based on a broad 
consensus to respond with sufficient flexibility to 
rapidly changing demands, a capacity which totali- 
tarian governments enjoy in large measure. And in 
another way much of the problem is created by the 
nature of our opponent, who brings to the fight great 


tactical advantages—including above all the clear 


understanding that he is in a fight. 

In this setting, relationships with our enemies, with 
our friends, and with the neutrals complicate our 
already overburdened diplomacy. Diplomacy more 
than ever must be harnessed to a clear understanding 
of purposes. In this setting, great meaning attaches 
to the diplomatic tools available to us, and the 
wisdom with which we use them. 

Sir Harold Nicolson would doubtless acknowledge 
only one essential tool of diplomacy, and that is an 
honest, wise and tolerant man. And who will argue 
that in the final analysis this is not so, whatever 
the institutional paraphernalia? 

And yet the institutions of diplomacy, in the broad 
sense, tell the story of our age, for better or worse, 
and the only real-life problem is whether we use or 
misuse them to ameliorate the baffling problems that 
beset us. The argument about ends and means rages 
on. The UN is not alone in having to —_ much 
ideological baggage of symbolism and wish-fulfill- 
ment, along with utilitarian functions. Some see 
NATO?’s prime significance as a step toward Atlantic 
community, federation, and so on. And so it might 
be. But unless the goals are properly sorted out 
along a realistic time spectrum, the possibly fatal 
error could be made of overrating potential, and 
losing sight of short-run imperatives. A recent un- 
successful French proposal to use NATO as the 
Western world’s prime agency for economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries illustrates the possibility 
that overrating could kill NATO no less than under- 
rating could kill the UN, both of them vitally im- 
portant tools for doing the right job at the appropri- 
ate time. 

We have only a limited number of cutting edges 
with which to dig into our real-life problems. Perhaps 
the principal diplomatic tool continues to be tradi- 
tional bilateral diplomacy. The UN has not furnished 
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a substitute for this diplomacy. Indeed, perhaps its 
prime value is in adding another rather useful place 
where diplomacy can be conducted—as well as a 
place where it can become complicated. Another 
tool lies in our system of military alliances—including 
NATO, SEATO, ANZUS, and the Baghdad Pact 
nations—in which we take responsibility for the 
security of approximately forty-five countries in the 
world. Another tool lies in regional associations such 
as the Organization of American States in which 
hemispheric problems can be dealt with within a 
mechanism especially suited to the job and with at 
least the attempt to see problems in a larger than 
national context. And yet another tool of diplomacy 
for this purpose lies in the universal or global system 
of international organizations of which the UN is at 
the center. 


Because I am more familiar with the UN and 
because some things ought to be said about its values 
in the situation I have described, I would like to 
suggest some aspects of its role as tool of American 
diplomacy in world politics today. In doing so I will 
return to the distinction I suggested between short- 
term and long-term objectives and see what illumina- 
tion this may provide about the uses of the UN. 

First, let us look briefly at the short-run objectives 
of American foreign policy. Above all, the require- 
ment here is for security for Western civilization and 
specifically for the United States. The question must 
be asked how the UN can be useful to us in this case. 
It is obvious that the UN has built-in drawbacks. 
Reality has shattered the original assumption that 
the Great Powers would cooperate in setting up an 
enforcement system. The UN is sometimes asked to 
act as though it were a government while in fact 
it has no governmental powers. Unlike the League 
of Nations the UN was not designed to make the 
peace after World War II but was intended to 
maintain the peace which would be created by the 
victors of World War II. I do not need to point out 
that the basic peace treaty with Germany has not 
yet been drafted and that we are in the middle of a 
crisis arising out of that continued unresolved situa- 
tion. 

Certainly if the Soviet Union, either in a moment 
of irrationality or desperation or because we allow 
our defenses to lapse sufficiently, decides upon an 
attack upon the United States to take us out of its 
way, the United Nations can do nothing to prevent 
this. But if we assume—as we must—that the present 
situation of no-war-no-peace will continue indefi- 
nitely, some of the chief danger points arise out of 
situations which may not involve a direct attack by 
the Soviet Union on the U. S., but which could create 
conditions that would threaten the over-all mait- 
tenance of peace and security. In these situations the 
existence of the UN may be absolutely vital. Its 


presence might make the difference between war and 
peace. It is ironic that the concepts of inter-depend- 
ence and the indivisibility of peace which our modern 
internationalist philosophy has championed also carry 
the dangerous possibility of implicating all the con- 
tending great powers in almost any situation that 
might arise anywhere. It therefore makes good sense 
to me that one of our strategies in this period should 
be to seek out and use techniques which will moder- 
ate such situations leading to violence, situations 
where the Russians and Americans are not necessarily 
involved at the outset, but which if allowed to con- 
tinue or to spread might tear the whole fabric of 


ce. 

M What this suggests is the need for political and 
quasi-military forces, not belonging to either side, 
which can be made available in such brush-fire 
situations to damp down the fires and help the parties 
to find their way out. The UN Emergency Force in 
Suez was an excellent case in point and it still main- 
tains an uneasy peace in that area. The UN Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon last summer was another case 
in point, beclouded somewhat by strategic considera- 
tions which caused the Western powers to act uni- 
laterally. But the principle of utilizing small and 
medium-size powers through the UN in brush-fire 
situations which we can confidently expect to con- 
tinue to arise in our life-time seems to me very 

mising. 

In this kind of age where the impulses to change 
would normally lead to violence, violence is at least 
to some extent suppressed. The American policy of 
renunciation of force has added a powerful deterrent 
to the outbreak of violence. Yet at the same time if it 
has not been accompanied by provisions for peaceful 
change it will simply hottle up the pressures, which 
will then explode with even greater violence. Laws 
of political physics have rarely been known to fail in 
such situations. 

Now, peaceful change is a process which custom- 
arily, at least in domestic life, calls for a legislative 
power which can vote to change the law and furnish 
a new framework in which the law can function. 
There is no such legislative power on the world 
scene. The UN General Assembly—the closest thing 
to a world legislature—has only the power to recom- 
mend. As a consequence the process of peaceful 
change must depend for its success on accident, and 
on skill of individual statesmen, diplomats, and 
negotiators, as much as on such multilateral actions 
as the UN’s decision to partition Palestine, or help 
Indonesia to work out her independence, or determine 
the disposition of the former Italian colonies. In the 
case of Trieste, for example, such change was brought 
about by painstaking efforts of American and British 
diplomats. In the case of Hungary the attempt toward 

ge was suppressed by the Communist overlords. 
In the case of Suez, Nasser’s unilateral change of the 
situation was resisted forcibly by the British and 


French and Israelis, but the world community acted 
to prevent them from reversing the change that had 
taken place. In other words, there is no single pattern 
for the contemporary situation. All one can say is 
that the sheer logic of the situation calls for re- 
doubled search for orderly means of peaceful change. 

We can also see that a “third party” in such situa- 
tions is vital. The UN itself, consisting of eighty-two 
governments committed usually to one side or the 
other of these disputes, may not be the best source 
for evenhanded justice and dispassionate wisdom in 
the world. The International Court of Justice cannot 
be used in most of these situations because the dis- 
putes often tend to be political in nature rather than 
legal. The role of the Secretary General, however, 
has proven to be absolutely indispensable in this 
kind of climate. 

Another new departure which should not go un- 
marked is the use of Secretariat personnel—on the 
initiative of the Secretariat rather than en the initia- 
tive of any UN body—in mediating a recent dispute in 
Southeast Asia. If the services which are supplied by 
these third parties consist only in providing chewing 
gum and baling wire to hold things together until 
time has healed the wound or changes can be worked 
out peacefully, they are still indispensable in keeping 
a semblance of peace while history is working its 
own process. 

Another area in which the UN might be useful is 
to take situations out of the arena of disputes and 
put them on ice, so to speak, by applying the anesthe- 
tizing techniques of multilateral diplomacy and 
multilateral operation. The UN here offers techniques 
which have not been used so far. Article 81 of the 
Charter provides that the organization itself may be 
administering authority of a trust territory. Areas 
such as West New Guinea represent a thorn in the 
side of peace so long as the Dutch hold on—which 
they do unhappily—and the Indonesians see a chance 
to acquire a new piece of real estate—which they 
manifestly do. Should not our policy be to urge 
placing it in the one set of hands no one could object 
to—the UN itself? 


The Berlin situation is illustrative of the breadth 
of thinking called for in examining available diplo- 
matic tools. It occurs to me that the UN might offer 
a number of services which could help to moderate 
the situation and possibly even to freeze it for a time 
in our own interests. It represents a category of means 
to add to others available to us. For, if blockade or 
other violence took place in Germany, the past rec- 
ord suggests that with or without a policy we would 
turn to the UN in the hope that, as has sometimes 
happened in the past, it would somehow find ways 
of getting the parties off the hook, however untidy 
it left the situation. But we are slow to make purpose- 
ful use of UN machinery to improve a situation 
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which appears to be increasingly difficult and un- 
stable, if not downright untenable in the long run. 

I would recall the situation in the summer of 1956 
when President Nasser of Egypt nationalized the 
Suez Canal. In the intensive negotiations which took 
place that summer between the Western allies and 
other interested states no serious consideration was 
given to using the United Nations. The diplomatic 
tool chosen by our chief negotiators was a conference 
of friendly, agreed states. This failed to achieve any 
of our objectives. In my judgment the UN might 
have been used to accomplish a number of purposes. 
With proper political preparation I think it would 
have registered decisively the opinion of the world 
community that the Suez Canal was an international 
waterway in which the rest of the world had certain 
interests and rights. The price would probably have 
been recognition of the sovereignty of Egypt over 
the Canal—which of course now is undisputed. An 
international presence in the Canal might well have 
been acceptable to Egypt at that time, whereas a 


British or French presence was not. Suggestions were 


made in the State Department for a UN agent-general 
in the Canal, or a conservator of the resources, or 
some observers, or in any event some world presence 
to sit alongside the Egyptians and guarantee the one 
thing which the Western powers felt strongly about 
—the continued access and availability of the Canal 
to their ships. 

As it turned out, Nasser won his point in a context 
in which it was no longer possible to place an inter- 
national presence in the operations of the Canal. The 
UN troops are there on the sufferance of the Egyp- 
tians, and would in any event probably not choose 
to stay to enforce the rights of the Western powers. 
You will notice, incidentally, that when Nasser na- 
tionalized the Canal he guaranteed that there would 
be continued free access to all—with the obvious 
exception of Israel; he has delivered on that promise, 
depriving the user powers of the one legitimate jus- 
tification for intervention with force. 

It seems to me impossible that the same kind of 
situation could arise in West Germany. We speak 
loosely of the possibility of blockade. It appears to 
me highly doubtful that such self-defeating provoca- 
tion would be engaged in, at least at the beginning. 
Rather, I would think that if the routes of access into 
West Berlin were turned over to the East Germans 
it would be done with the most elaborate assurances 
of free passage and continued access. This would 
once again deprive the Western powers of a casus 
belli, and force them to make an issue of the role of 
the East Germans, an issue I do not think would be 
well received in the UN, where most countries are 
very jealous of their sovereign rights. 

It therefore strikes me as sensible to consider now 
the kinds of presence which UN observers or forces 
could provide at the checkpoints, and also in West 
Berlin. In the future, assuming as we must that 


change will come to Germany as elsewhere, either 
on our initiative or despite us, the UN may have a 
role beneficial to our interests in supervising the for- 
mation of some reunion of the two German states, if 
that comes to pass. A UN presence can provide an 
additional incentive to the Communists to behave 
themselves. The possibility of such change taking 
place by explosion or external pressure would be 
minimized, and surely this would be in the interests 
of the entire non-Communist world. 


Still another dimension of our short-term objectives 
lies in the economic field. The Communists are con- 
ducting relentless economic warfare against our inter- 
ests all over the world, and I do not think we have 
sufficiently examined the uses of the UN to meet 
this challenge. Our goal, it seems to me, is to persuade 
what we used to call the backward peoples of the 
world that their goals of economic and social reform, 
and modernization, can be achieved without neces- 
sarily subjecting themselves to a small conspiratorial 
minority whose purpose is not their independence 
and national advancement, but rather the creation 
of a universal empire. We must ask ourselves whether 
bilateral aid has proven to be the best tool for the 
achievement of this purpose. We have not seriously 
examined the possible uses of the UN in this field, 
largely because our policy on this count has been dic- 
tated by budgetary rather than political and strategic 
considerations. 

Perhaps the chief use of the UN in getting through 
the dangerous short and middle-run period in his- 
tory is in supplying a place in which contact can 
be maintained with the Russians, and as an institu- 
tional setting with open doors into which they can 
pass when and if changes within their own society 
bring about a realization that they will be accepted 
by the rest of the world as a great power but not as 
an apocalyptic force of conspiracy and revolutionary 
change. From a practical standpoint there are excru- 
ciating difficulties under certain circumstances in 
maintaining contact with these people through tra- 
ditional bilateral means. The UN furnishes some 
advantages here which we must never lose sight of. 
There is probably an equal importance attached to 
the UN as a means of reaching and maintaining con- 
tact with the forces of change elsewhere in the 
world, in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. Indeed, to these people, the UN often pro- 
vides the forum where above any other they can 
bring their problems and their aspirations before the 
rest of the world. This is one of the principal sources 
of Western concern with the trends that are taking 
shape in the UN of the second half of this century. 
And yet the opportunities may outweigh the embar- 
rassments and inconveniences if—and only if—we plan 
intelligently to use them with purpose and under 
standing. 


weapons 
THEOLOGIANS AND THE BOMB 


Steven S. Schwarzschild 


In sophisticated theological circles of all religious 
communions unqualified rejection of war is not even 
argued against anymore. It is just insulted. The word 
“pacifists” is apparently never used without the ad- 
jective “sentimental,” if not worse. 

The reason for this attitude is a little difficult to 
understand. It would seem that there must be more 
deserving objects of scorn than people who are so 
revolted by the shedding of human blood that, some- 
times perhaps without lengthy casuistic cogitations, 
they raise their hands heavenward and swear to 
abstain from all forms of direct or indirect military 
action. 

Let it be granted that such people are unrealistic, 
utopian, emotional, and all the other faults which 
are ascribed to them by the hard-headed empiricists 
of religion. For the sake of the argument, let it be 
assumed that they are totally wrong and may cause 
a great deal of harm to the relatively good society 
which is to be safeguarded by war. Still, from the 
point of view of religion—which, it may be taken 
for granted, abhors war even when war is inevitable 
and necessary—surely in a world haunted by the 
constant threat of annihilation there must be men 
and ideologies and institutions and impulses which 
more properly and greatly merit imprecations and 
tefutations: namely, all\those which tend to cause 
the reality and possibly also the necessity of or- 
ganized killings. 

It is a quality of moral revulsion which one finds 
lacking in Father John Courtney Murray’s “Morality 
and Modern War” (Worldview, December 1958). 
Father Murray would, of course, pray and reason and 
exert himself for the prevention of war as much as 
any pacifist, but he is so preoccupied with his taxo- 
nomical endeavors in the field of military morality 
and social catastrophes that in his writing one does 
not find any sense of what nuclear war really is. The 
ghastly vision of thousands of charred and disinte- 
grated human bodies is effectively hidden behind 
elaborate ethical charts. And in his article “Religion 
and the Bomb” (April 1959), Professor Julian Hartt 
shows that he does not like pacifists any better, even 
though he loses control of himself at one point to 
execrate war and denounce those whose systems of 
values foster it. 

Dr. Schwarzschild is Rabbi of Temple Beth El 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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My comments, to be sure, are pretty subjective. 
But on the subject of nuclear war a large dose of 
subjectivism is called for. In the first place, unless 
there be a demand for peace so violent that it will 
shake the heavens and thrones of the mighty, the 
necessary intellectual and social efforts will not be 
undertaken to ensure peace. And let it not be said 
again, as is said nowadays invariably when this point 
in the discussion is reached, that the belief that peace 
can be ensured is in and of itself idolatrously uto- 
pian: we are speaking not of the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God but only, and modestly, of 
preventing the outbreak of international atomic 
warfare. 

One must, in the second place, begin one’s argu- 
ments on this subject with a personal reaction be- 
cause one has the impression that the proponents of 
religious realism and of theological permissiveness 
in regard to “limited war” have heard all the logical 
arguments against their views and have not been 
persuaded, even as—contrary to the assumption often 
made—most “idealists” have listened to and ration- 
ally concluded that they must reject the arguments 
of the realists. 

What good will it do to go through the whole 
roster of considerations once again? Surely Father 
Murray had previously heard Professor Hartt’s ques- 
tion about who can be expected or trusted to define 
the limits of “limited war” and the specific applica- 
tion of the concepts of aggressive or defensive war. 
It may be presumed that he has found an answer 
satisfactory to himself either in philosophical terms 
or within the authority of the Catholic Church. By 
the same token, it would not be too difficult to go 
through Father Murray’s tight conceptual develop- 
ment and, approaching it from another perspective, 
point out its inadequacies. This would do equally 
little good. He has unquestionably been confronted 
with all these issues before and has, at least for him- 
self, overcome them. 

In other ways, the same probable ineffectiveness 
of argumentation looms up before Professor Hartt. 
It is not very easy to understand his ultimate con- 
cern. This seems to be that if men do not possess 
loftier commitments than their own lives they will 
not be prepared to wage war for any but egotistical 
goals, But men must be reminded that their egotisti- 
cal goals will be destroyed by war and that loftier 
goals than egotistical ones are unattainable through 
war. And theologians must not ponderously cover 
under their heavy academic blankets the straight- 
forward divine command to sanctify life, not to 
abandon it to the powers of human sinfulness. 

(One sometimes wonders whether our insistence 
on theological deepening of religion and life is justi- 
fied when one observes the contrast between the- 
ological subtlety and the uncomplicated, healthy 
human desire for dignified existence. Under such 
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conditions an appeal to the animalic fear of pain 
and death and to the untrained, uncritical wish for 
personal security may be entirely warranted. ) 

By the time Father Murray has run the course of 
his argument against the “twin errors” of pacifism 
and militarism, the Church is deeper in the business 
of justifying war than ever before in history. In the 
past, religious institutions have demanded that war 
be waged and blessed it while it was taking place, 
but now more is asked: nuclear war must be made 
a possibility by, among other things, education under 
the direction of a moral imperative and by the con- 
struction of model limited wars in terms of—pre- 
sumably theological—conceptual analysis. The next 
step might be the formation of an Institute for the 
Theological Formulation of Atomic Military Strate- 
gy, known as ITFAMS. Such an Institute would be 
the logical reductio ad absurdum of most contempo- 
rary theologizing on the problem of war. 


The trouble with most of our thinking on this 


question is that we have looked at Mars through the 
wrong end of the telescope, and therefore pacifists 
have shown up as small sentimental fools. We have 
assumed that human sinfulness is a given, deter- 
mined quantity; that any attempt to reduce this 
quantity constitutes arrogance and self-idolization; 
and that, therefore, the practice of virtue must be 
fitted into the existing, unchangeable framework of 
sin. War, it is believed, is part of this permanent 
character of unredeemed human existence, and from 
this premise follow all these desperate and torturous 
endeavors to reconcile the realities of religion and 
war with one another. 

Turn the telescope around, and you lose none of 
the objects in the picture: sin is not thereby optimis- 
tically and deceptively denied; the power of evil is 
not thereby denigrated; the real dangers which exist 
in the world are not overlooked; and the possibility 
of war is not thereby magically blown away. But in- 
stead of positing sinfulness as a given, dogmatic, 
metaphysical reality to which we must submit, it is 
transformed into what the philosophers call a limit- 
ing concept. It comes at the end of goodness, when 
goodness cannot go any further, when goodness is 
frustrated—not before goodness has been tried, not 
a priori telling goodness where and how far it can go. 

And if virtue could not crash the barrier of sin 
yesterday, then today it may succeed, for neither vir- 
tue nor sin is a given quantity; rather are they dy- 
namic realities which grow and wane, and thus the 
war that may have been unavoidable yesterday may 
be preventable today. Which of them is stronger at 


any given point in history can be determined, not » 
by philosophic calculations or by theological statis- 
tics, but only by the grace of God and by man’s 
moral strength. 

The distinction between offensive and defensive 
war is, of course, a very old one. Jewish law makes 
another fundamental distinction between “com- 
manded wars” and “permitted wars.” Commanded 
wars are those which the Bible describes as divinely 
ordered, against the seven aboriginal Palestinian 
peoples and the Amalekites. But this very law also 
long ago “historicized” this commandment, placed it 
in the closed chapter of the past without any pos- 
sible bearing on the present: these nations no longer 
exist, and therefore commanded wars are no longer 
conceivable. 

Just the same, even retroactively and against 
strong judicial opposition, Maimonides toned down 
the commandment of obligatory war by permitting 
it only if the enemy had explicitly refused to accept 
the duties of the minimal moral law encumbent upon 
all human beings. As for “permitted wars,” that is, 
wars to be decided upon by human considerations, 
they may be entered into only with the permission 
of the great Sanhedrin of seventy-one members, and 
thus, at least for Jewish purposes, also this category 
of wars has become a mere memory since the San- 
hedrin has in effect become unreconstitutable. 

“Limited wars” of which the tacticians and now 
also the theologians speak were the only ones which 
even in Biblical days were regarded as conceivable 
in the first place. Let anyone try to wage any kind 
of war these days and yet, taking the Bible seriously, 
adhere to the limitations there laid down—sparing 
all women and children, fruit trees and water springs, 
keeping one line of withdrawal open for the enemy 
by which he may save himself, exempting the newly 
married and those who have embarked on new con- 
structive enterprises from military service, and send- 
ing home all those who declare not that they have 
scruples against bearing arms but that they are 
afraid! Who is not afraid? Why, not only trees and 
streams, the very air we breathe is homicidally pol- 
luted even before we have begun the war! 

Religion may not be able to prevent war, although 
this is far from proved since it has never been tried, 
but it can in turn at least refuse to sanction it and 
thus establish standards toward which to strive. The 
minimum, however, that can be demanded from the 
theologians is that they cease belaboring the few 
pacifists and address themselves a little more to the 
question of how far religion can make compromises 
with existing conditions and still remain the hard 
command of God. 


ISLAM AND MODERN SECULARISM 


The April issue of Blackfriars carries a discussion 
by Norman Daniel of “Religion and Secularism in 
the Arab World.” Excerpts from this article follow. 


The influence of religion in the Arab world is 
strongest in indirect forms which, when examined, 
clarify the secularist tendencies prevailing. This 
side of the question is perhaps best approached, 
first, by asking what are people’s actual preoccupa- 
tions, and then relating these to their sources. Every- 
one who knows the Arab world knows that two 
questions exclude all others from the public interest, 
nationalism and sacialism. The more closely we look 
at these two, the less easily can we distinguish them. 
There are many cross-currents. Arabs are as suspi- 
cious of the imperialist powers of the West as we 
are of Communism, and the great difference of 
opinion among them is about whether the Com- 
munist powers are imperialistic too. As Western 
influence recedes, distrust of Communism increases 
among non-Communists, but confidence in Russia 
and China survives the local quarrel with the Party. 
“Nationalist” groupings oppose Communism, but 
include a motley range of conservatives, liberals, 
“Owenite” socialists, and finally national socialists 
whom the Left describe as crypto-fascist. The Iraqi 
National Democrats follow the lonely road to ortho- 
dox parliamentary socialism. In the United Arab 
Republic, the Communist Party is suppressed, but 
in Egypt the national Union (and in Syria its 
equivalent) are intended to express a range of dif- 
ferent opinions, and to exclude party conflict within 
a socialist framework. It is nearly common to all 
that the Arabs (that is, those whose mother-tongue 
is Arabic) are one nation, inhabiting a single home- 
land, in which the people should be sovereign. 


It is possible, however, to trace a connection be- 
tween the basic ideas, common to all parties... , 
and basic ideas of Islamic religion. First, came pride 
of community. This is characteristic of Islam, the 
religion revealed to many prophets, and then com- 
prehensively to Muhammad. Contempt, often kindly, 
has been the Muslim attitude to Christians. More- 
over, Islamic pride was always close to Arab pride, 
because the Messenger of God was an Arab. Second- 
ly, there was the sense of community itself . . . The 
communal worship, so much more liturgical in its 
unanimity than Christian equivalents, the pilgrim- 
age, with its strict equality, the poor-rate with its 


defined charity, these “pillars” of Islam made men 
realize that God’s people were one. 

The revulsion from Ottoman-type corruption is 
also traditional. In the simplicity of the early caliphs, 
who converted the world, the grand and corrupt 
Byzantine and Sassanian dynasties were reproved. 
Stories of the caliphs soon passed into Western liter- 
ature; in English Ockley gives a classic picture of 
Abu Bakr, determined that he should derive no 
personal advantage from his office; and of “Umar, 
who, every Friday night, where Abu Bakr had dis- 
tributed the Treasury surplus according to the 
deserts of the recipients, did so according to their 
needs,” thus anticipating a well-known definition 
of socialism. 

Fourthly, the Arab’s reluctance to suffer nuclear 
bombing if he can help it may be due solely to his 
common sense, but it seems also to reflect that 
communal solidarity which seeks peace among Mus- 
lims: “they so nourish harmony and love among 
themselves that they really seem to be brothers . . . 
They who have a religion of killing and death do 
not wish to kill each other, and the wretched Chris- 
tians, who have a religion of life, and command- 
ments of peace and love, kill each other without 
mercy,” said the Florentine Dominican of thirteenth- 
century Iraq. This was the direct product of Islamic 
unity, of which peace is one face, and which Muslims 
never forget, or cease to desire. Today, Arabs retain 
the wish to hold together, apart from others, and in 
peace, while some Christians seem still wearily to 
see unwanted wars an ineluctable duty. 

Thus there seems to be a relation between Islamic 
concepts and some modern secular concepts in 
Islamic countries, where the process of changing 
to secular concepts takes place with a smoothness 
that we in the West have not known. An Egyptian 
scholar sees the modern secular tendencies as chang- 
ing alike the Christian and the Islamic past ideas, 
but it strikes him as a natural development; he says 
that there are now “a secularized version of the 
Rights of Man,” a “theoretical advance of the in- 
dividual from status to contract,” and belief in salva- 
tion through economic and social changes, and in 
the efficacy of perfect institutions. No doubt there 
is a conflict here between the modern world and 
both the older religions, which he sums up as a 
change toward the regenerated society and away 
from the regenerated individual; but these new 
social tendencies are congenial to the nature and 
traditions of Islam. 
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Toward a Theory of International Relations 


Dilemmas of Politics by Hans J. 
Morgenthau. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 390 pp. $7.50. 


by M. A. Fitzsimons 


As de Tocqueville is the prophet 


of the mass age, Hans Morgenthau 
is the prophet of power in our 
Iron Age of conflict. On one level 
the conflict may be personified in 
the rival forces of the Soviet Union 
and the West. Morgenthau’s em- 
phasis on power is intended to 
prepare the West for this struggle. 
But he aspires to more than that. 
From his writings he has collected 
a body of essays which makes a 
remarkably coherent book and 
presents not quite a system of poli- 
tics but a necessary basis for cor- 
rect thinking about politics. This 
work is conceived as a contribu- 
tion to the resolution of the poli- 
tical and moral crisis of our times, 
which is further manifested in the 
widespread failure to understand 
the crisis and to recognize our 
own sources of strength and weak- 
ness as well as the nature of the 
Soviet Communist threat to the 
West. 

Morgenthau has great talents. 
As an intense lecturer, he is a 
near spell-binder who creates the 
illusion—he will probably object 
to this word—that the realities of 
the inescapable power struggle 
stalk the very lecture room. Sur- 
prisingly soon after graduate 
school, his students have done in- 
teresting and valuable work in 
American diplomatic history and 
generally in the field of interna- 
tional relations. His thought influ- 
enced the State Department’s Pol- 
icy Planning Staff in its palmy 
Kennan days. Finally, as a writer, 
he commands a style of notable 
vigor and clarity, a fit instrument 
for his thought—and charity long 
ago compelled me to suspend the 
idea that style reflects the quality 
Mr. Fitzsimons is Professor of 
History in the University of 
Notre Dame and editor of The 
Review of Politics. 
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of thought in writings in the social 
studies, an idea that applies 
strictly to all other subjects. 

With the first chapters it be- 
comes clear that this is a serious 


work in the tradition of Western | 


political philosophy. This is em- 
phatically revealed both in his 
concern for universals, objectivity, 
and reality as well as in his rec- 
ognition that the traditional must 
be scrutinized and tested for what 
is meaningful to us and for what 
circumstances have apparently 
made irrelevant. In the ultimate 
reaches of this work, involving 
fundamental values and perspec- 
tives, as it does, there will be dis- 
agreements. Morgenthau recog- 
nizes this: “Political science is of 
necessity based upon, and per- 
meated by, a total world view— 
religious, poetic as well as philo- 
sophical in nature—the validity of 
which it must take for granted.” 
Then, in the cause of the impor- 
tance of theory, he makes two 
criticisms of contemporary politi- 
cal science: 

The first is directed against 
those academic vendors of politi- 
cal theory, who have taught only 
its dehydrated history and have 
stifled all theoretical inquiry with 
a patronizing smile or an omnis- 
cient jeer, or with Erewhonian rev- 
erence have made it an essential 
and useless prerequisite for the 
real study of politics—-who gets 
what and all the rest of the inter- 
rogative pronouns. But these abet- 
tors of the decline of theory are 
only the intellectual bell-hops of 
a society that is overwhelmingly 
concerned with the practical in 
politics. 

The second criticism is two- 
fold—against those empiricists who 
refuse to recognize that all ob- 
servers of politics “bring to their 
observations a framework of po- 
litical philosophy, however inar- 
ticulate and fragmentary it may 
be”; these people not only commit 
the hybris of giving scientific war- 
rant to their own often unexam- 


ined presuppositions, but are ul- 
timately unable to give direction 
and meaning to their empirical 
inquiry when they fail to try to 
“understand political reality in a 
theoretical manner, that is, by 
bringing to bear upon it proposi- 
tions of both objective and general 
validity.” 

The decline of political theory 
has gone hand in hand with the 
commitment of political science 
to the practical goals of liberal re- 
form. Each of these reforms was 
presented as bringing society ever 
nearer to the final solution of major 
political problems, “such as in- 
equality, insecurity, conflict, vio- 
lence, power itself—and none ever 
did. The old problems reappeared 
in a new garb, mocking the sci- 
entific pretenses and eschatologi- 
cal expectations of liberal political 
science, and yesterday's hope and 
today’s achievement became to- 
morrow’s illusion. To this succes- 
sion of blows which liberal politics 
suffered at the hands of experience 
must be attributed in good meas- 
ure its disenchantment with re- 
form and its decline in creative 
thought and action.” 

The range of Morgenthau’s 
achievement may surprise those 
who have somewhat embarrassed- 
ly dismissed him as an ideologist 
of power. Actually his concern 
with theory, the formulation of in- 
telligible order based on rational 
examination and criticism of real- 
ity, prevents him from being an 
ideologist except in the painful 
loose sense which makes even a 
dislike of pizza or church mem- 
bership an ideological matter. 

Theoretical inquiry involves an 
intellectual and moral commit- 
ment to truth about matters po- 
litical for its own sake. This em- 
phasis is the notable importance 
and value of his work, for in ex- 
tending a dictum of Acton he 
rightly insists that our democratic 
liberal society overprizes the prac- 
tical and the immediately serv- 
iceable. In yielding to this outlook 


and its pressures, the scholar 
finally takes the standards of his 
society and its interests without 
criticism. Without “the assump- 
tion that objective, general truth 
in matters political exists and can 
be known, order and justice and 
truth itself become the mere by- 


products of ever-changing power 


relations.” Thus, the political sci- 
entist “becomes the ideologue who 
gives the appearance of truth and 
justice to power and the claims 
for it.” In this context the decline 
of theory is a weakness of our 
democracy and his own construc- 
tive efforts are designed to re- 
move that weakness and to make 
the United States a more formi- 
dable and effective champion of 
its interests as well as a more suc- 
cessful opponent of the Soviet 
Union’s unacceptable formulation 
of its interests. 

Here a basic difficulty appears. 
Morgenthau rightly argues that 
the scholar must withdraw from 
the demands of society for the 
pursuit of his inquiry. But he also 
quotes Goethe approvingly: “The 
actor is always unjust; nobody has 
justice but the observer.” But 
along with his studies Morgen- 
thau has acted very effectively in 
the politics of the American Re- 
public. The only theorists who do 
not are those academic theorists 
who in effect do not regard their 
subject as being of any importance 
and who so understandably arouse 
the author’s wrath. The dilemma 
of political action is inescapable. 


Unfortunately Morgenthau v 
often writes and talks as oni 
all action is self-seeking and there- 
fore tainted with injustice and sin. 
Now while there are Christian 
theological traditions which es- 
pouse such a view, the effect of 
it is to blur the accountability of 
men for their deliberate behavior, 
which on the whole has been the 
dominant tradition. To put it on 
an amateur theological level, it is 
an angry God indeed who finds 
the burden of sin in all the actions 
that must attend our simplest liv- 
ing. 

This position of Morgenthau, I 
think, provides a clue to his ad- 
mirable efforts to formulate a 
theory of international relations. 
Here he is in the course of win- 
ning his battle to compel people 
to recognize that foreign policy 
cannot be thought of simply in the 
moral terms that must guide the 
action of man to man. In foreign 
policy the closely related concepts 
of national interest and power are 
guides. He recognizes that the 
moral values of a people are pow- 
erful in defining interest, creating 
power, and determining the use 
of power. But the state can ab- 
jure power only at the cost of 
national interests and ultimately 
existence. In the rivalry of states, 
power and interests provide the 
keys. While Communist ideology 
is important, the study of Soviet— 
or American—foreign policy must 
be a study of interests and power 
politics, for the Soviet Union can 


proceed to its ultimate goal only 
through the pursuit of its inter- 
ests and by means of power. Amer- 
ican resistance must also be in 
terms of interests and by means of 
power. 

But Morgenthau exaggerates 
the pervasiveness of power and 
the ubiquitousness of the lust for 
power. Perhaps this is to be ex- 
plained by the idols which he 
wishes to smash, the Idealist tra- 
dition and the utter pragmatism 
by which it must often live. At 
times, his emphasis on power and 
self-seeking appears as a shock 
tactic designed to rouse the Ideal- 
ist to a sense of reality. On other 
occasions he sustains his emphasis 
on power and self-seeking and sin 
by not allowing for the social and 
dependent nature of man and, in 
the fashion of the Liberal tradi- 
tion, exaggerating the autonomy 
of the individual. Where authority 
and even power must act against 
the individual in behalf of his nat- 
ure, I cannot always see a viola- 
tion of man as Morgenthau does. 

These are not light differences. 
But they do not obscure the ad- 
miration I have for Morgenthau’s 
three-fold achievement as the vin- 
dicator and constructor of theory, 
as a critic of liberal and demo- 
cratic illusions and deficiencies, 
and as the salutary prophet of 
power in our Iron Age. His work 
has the merit of the great works 
of philosophy in that the questions 
he raises remain in the reader's 
mind as life-long challenges. 
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The Fearful Choice: A Debate on Nuclear Polley 

Wayne State University Press. 112 pp. $2.50. 

The controversial debate conducted last year by Philip Toyn- 
bee with twenty-two of Britain's leading intellectuals and 


churchmen on the alternatives posed by the present direc- 
tion of nuclear policy is now available in an American edition. 


The Devil's Repertoire 
by Victor Gollancz. Doubleday. 192 pp. $2.50. 


In an appeal to man's higher emotions, the noted British writer 
and publisher enters a vigorous plea for nuclear disarmament 


and inveighs against "the devil's repertoire’ of the non-- 


pacifist opposition. 


Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age 
by Giovanni Miegge. Oxford. 170 pp. $3.75. 


In his concern for the decline of Christianity as a force in 
modern society, a distinguished Italian Protestant theologian 
has written a book which he calls “a meditation on the great 
themes of the Christian faith, directed by the constant desire 
not to forget, and not to underestimate, the problems and dif- 
ficulties of contemporary man." 


The Movement of Werld Revoletion 
by Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward 179 pp. $3.00. 


An analysis of the currents of social change as they have spreada 
from Western Europe to the Asia and Africa of our centuy 
this study by an eminent British historian challenges them 
Christian Church to meet its obligations to the newly-secul 
larized nation-states of the East. : 


Syria: A Short History 
by Philip K. Hitti. Macmillan. 271 pp. $4.50. 


A convenient condensation of an earlier, larger work, tm 
volume offers an expanded final chapter dealing : 
critical role in Middle Eastern affairs. 


American Foreign Affairs 
by William Lytle Schurz. E. P. Dutton. 265 pp. $4.50. 


In the belief that "the public has the challenging obi Y 
to inform itself . . . of the issues and the facts that are ram 
materials of foreign affairs," the author, a historian, jc t 
and former State Department official, provides a guide fm 
problems in international affairs and some of the forces tha 
help to shape them. q 
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